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A PSALM OF DEATH. 


Ye who are blind with passion, ye who are drunk as with wine, 

Whose faces the lightnings flash on in vain, and the sunbeams 
shine, 

Ye who are dead or sleeping the sleep of an endless night, 

Ye who are stubbornly keeping your faces turned from the 
light , 

Ye who press on for the guerdon of perishing dross and clay, 

Ye who are bearing the burden, and toil, and heat of the day, 

Who fix on the earth your faces and delve in the dust for dust, 

Ye too who sit in high places and live for leasing and lust, 

Ye who with fire and sabre are breaking the peace of God, 

Who war each man with his neighbour, and crimson with gore 
the sod, | 

I have a word to deliver; the wrath of the Lord is stirred ; 

Will ye laugh me to scorn, or quiver with terror ? I will be heard. 

When freedom shall come from the mountains, or rise from the 


depths of the sea, 
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Will she mourn by the broken fountains for bloodshed that yet 
shall be ? 

Will she come as a maid in white raiment, with Wemanly eyes 
downcast, 

With gifts in her hands without payment, and pardon for all 
things past ? 

Will she come, as she came to our fathers, in the twilight ages 
of old, 

Like a delicate maid, who gathers the lambs to the shade of 
the fold ? 

Will she come as though decked for her bridal, blushing and 
sweet and fair, 

With eyes like a poet’s idol, and the sunset caught in her hair ? 

Such did our fathers see her, and Joved her through joy and pain ; 

But such, O fools, shall not be her guise when she comes again. 

For I hear a cry as of trouble, and the clashing of arms afar, 

And a noise as of fire in the stubble, and trumpets sounded for war. 

My eyes at the noise are quickened, and into the hideous night 

[ gaze, and my soul is sickened almost to death at the sight; 

Dimly I see her looming, storm-clouds are round her path, 

And I see in the dreary glooming a face full of grief and wrath; 

Like a mermaid’s hair down-streaming over her shoulders bare, 

And a blood red stain is gleaming like a baleful star in her hair; 

Flushed is her face, and deadly the flash of those star-lit spheres, 

Whose orbs are made clouded and red by passionate floods of 
tears ; 

But past are the tears, and no longer does pity fall from her lips; 

She comes now fiercer and stronger than the tempest that 
shatters the ships ; 

And forth from her lips a pean for the triumph that shall be 
won, 

Peals forth, and its sound shall be an omen of battle begun ; 

T’is not a wierd sad moaning as of bees in the summer time, 

But a hollow and fierce intoning of passionate Godless rhyme. 

And perched on her wrist a raven sits croaking a hellish song; 

He will feast on the flesh of the craven hosts of our lords ere 


long. 
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Her right hand a sword is slaking with blood of man and of 
beast ; 

Such a dawn is this that is breaking in crimson bars in the 
Kast. 

Foul hell-hounds spring to attend her, and lick the blood at her 
feet ; | 

Have ye strength, O our lords to rend her, when in deadly 
strife ye meet ? 

For the sound of her coming is heard on the hills, and the dead 
souls live; 

For the gift of your lives what guerdon of gold or of blood will 
ye give, : 

Or clutching at sword and fetter will ye stand at bay in her 
path ? 

O our Masters, it had been better to face your God in his wrath.— 

As for one who with bare heel crushes the head of a deadly 
snake ; 

As for one who should bind with rushes their fury when fierce 
flows break ; 

As for him who should wait for the falling of a sword o’er his 
bare neck bared; 

Such hope will there be for you calling for mercy when none 
shall be spared, 

In the tumult and rush of the slaughter, the anguish and glory 
of strife, 

When blood shall flow freer than water, and none shall give gold 
for his life, 

When the captive shall burst from his prison, the dead come 
forth from his grave, 

In the flush of the dawn re-arisen whose light shall make 
coward hearts brave. 

Ye have bent her, and crushed her, and bound her, ye have 
pressed your feet on her neck, 

Cast darkness and weeping around her; your chains are the 
jewels that deck 

Those limbs that were once like the gleaming of snow on the 
frost-bound earth. 
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Ere her eyes for your hardness were streaming, ere smothered in 
wrath was her mirth. . 
Call aloud upon God now to aid you, let Him save if He will at 
the last ; 
No prayer in the old time prayed you, but now, with vigil and 
fast, 
With groans and penance and clamour of weeping entreat His 
grace, 
With burning of incense, and glamour of bright lights, shadow 
His face ; 
Bend the stubborn knees till they harden and grow to the stone- 
paved floor :— 
By the anguish of Christ in the garden, by the cross and the 
pangs He bore, 
By the life that He lived for your ransom, by the price He paid 
for your bliss, 
By the pity He promised to man, some mercy you cannot miss. 
But we come in the might of His promise, and freedom is born of 
the Son ; 
Think ye now He will snatch her from us, ere the battle is scarce 
begun ? 
She laughs you to scorn, and hollow her laughter rings in the sky; 
Her flight is sure as the swallow who tells that the summer is 
nigh; 
And when in your streets like wine the blood of your sons is 
poured, 
When no man your soul delivers from the flash of her blood red 
sword ; 


Turn again and remember her sorrow, think again on her floods 
of tears, 

For the sun that shall rise on that morrow shall set not through 
infinite years. 


WERTHER. 
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THE ELIXIR. 


THE ELIXIR. 


My mirror sees me stand 
With the Philtre in my hand, 
That shall make me fair as Helen was, the fairest in the land. 
That shall turn my russet hair 
| Into gold, or ebon rare, 
And bind with Venus’ zone the meanest kirtle I may wear. 


Will my cheeks be damask red ? 
Will they take the hue, instead, 
Of some pink petal, faintly fluttering to the garden bed ? 
Will my-eyes shine heavenly blue ? 
Will they steal the deepest hue 
Of hazel-shaded streamlet, that the woodland hides from view. 


Shall I spring up lithe and tall, 
Like the flagstaff from the wall ? 
Like a lily mid the bindweed, shall I tower above them allt ? 
Will my voice arrest his ear 
With its carol loud and clear ? 
Or steal upon his wakening sense like music on the mere ? > 


. While the Duchess sits alone 
With a face like charnel stone, 
He cares to follow me, who cared to linger near her throne; 
His face is battle-pale— 
Let minstrels tell the tale— 
His heart defies her, under silken vest, or corslet mail. 


For I hold it in my hand, 

As a seashell from the strand, 
To set it underneath my heel, and grind it where I stand. 

She is welcome, if she rush, 

To gather what I crush. 
Is there something maimed and moaning ? let her bind, and 
tend and hush! 
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Now befal it as I think. 
Lo! I kiss the rim and drink! 
Pah! ’tis no draught of oxymel; its odour makes me shrink. 
Tis done. Some numbing chain 
Winds slow round limb and brain : 
I shall waken to my triumph—if I ever wake again. 


M. Laurence Jorves. 


4 A PICTURE. 


Only a woman’s portrait! no one of noble name, 

No saint or madonna holy, no martyr of reverenced fame, 
Known by no public scandal, known for no deed of grace, 
Only a homely English wife, with a homely English face. 


Only a woman’s portrait—a speechless, lifeless thing, 

With eyes that can never sparkle, lips which will never sing, 
Real, and yet unreal, false as some truths can be, 

*Tis nothing to all creation—'tis all in the world to me! 


Only a woman’s portrait—portrait of one dead wife— 

No kiss, no touch, no loving word—to help me through all my 
life, 

Only some blessed memories: Well-a-day! Even so. 

Only this woman’s picture, till the grass over two graves grow. 





A. SToNEHEWER. 





BY THE RIVER. 


THE PLEASURE OF PAIN. 


What is a tear but a jewel ? 
What is a cross but a crown ? 
Though its burden be grievous and cruel, 
Weighing the wearer down. 
What is asigh but the token, 
That the soul is not quelled by its ill; 
That the heart, though deserted and broken, 
Is noble and heavenly still ? 


Then arise, though thy lot may be bitter, 
And thy life as a passion of tears, 
It is better to burn than to glitter, 
And the husks are a shield for the ears. 
Pain knoweth not fear of the morrow; 
It is pleasure alone that can cloy, 
I had rather be lord of my sorrow, 
Than a slave to the sceptre of joy. 





J. E. Barwas, 


BY THE RIVER. 


Down by the river I roved to-day, 
Where linden shadows wave to and fro; 
And dream’d, as I did ere my life’s white may 


Was swept by the breezes of long ago. 


Ah! the far-away time, when my soul could find 


Life beautiful, past compare,— 


Ere sixty winters had intertwined 





Hoar-frost in my crisp-curl’d hair. 
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Yet little had changed since the long-ago, 
When, under the dream-dim shade, 

<i My soul’s soft music would over me flow 

it In a voiceless serenade. 

a To the glamorous, mystical maiden nigh, 

iv Who kindled the rapture-flame 

* That will thrill me for time and eternity, 

ie Through the ages of God the same. 


While the babbling river it hurried along, 
With a soft delirious moan, 
And the sedges kept singing a wild, sweet song, 
In a weirdly undertone. 
‘ Down by the river I roved to-day, 
i As I did in the years gone by; 
But the Goddess of Song hath forgotten the lay 
I sang to the summer-tide sky, 


When half in triumph and half afraid, 
The songlings were borne to me ; 
While the feet of the years soft music made, 
And our souls and our lips were free. 
Wild dreams of my youth ye are over now, 
That were mine in the morn’s blush red, 
And the bays that were to have crown’d my brow 
In the early time, lie dead. 


Lost, lost ideal! how hard to turn 
The feet from thy holy hill; 
While the heart for ever must fiercely yearn, 
And pant for the dream-life still. 
For ever! although not here for long, 
Nor under my moss-girt stone, 
Will the sedges sing me their strange, sweet song 
In the weirdly nndertone. 


ALFRED THOMPSON. 









A CONTRAST. 


A CONTRAST. 


[. 


Adown the stream at eventide, 
I rowed my boat in idle pleasure, 
Feeling, as oars I smoothly plied, 
Light-hearted past all speaking measure. 


*Mong rustling broughs that fanned my face, 
O’er-arching fairy spells around me, 

Birds warbled sweetly round the place, 
Linking their joy with joy that bound me. 


O, happy time! The wilding flowers, 
And flakes of grass that softly quiver, 

Will mould the memory of those hours, 
I loitered down the rippling river. 


The pale forget-me-nots, blue-eyed, 
I culled and thought a lasting treasure ; 
When down the stream that eventide, 
I rowed my boat in idle pleasure. 
My love was living. 


II. 


Adown the stream a winter day, 
I rowed my boat sad thoughts pervading, 
Whilst bound by fate’s relentless sway, 
The olden joys were surely fading. 


No longer bird-songs thrilled the air, 
No longer bowering boughs caressed me, 

No longer was the landscape fair— 

The gloom of sadness sore oppressed me. 
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O, dreary time! High overhead, 

Chill winds among the trees were sighing, 
The blue forget-me-nots were dead, 

And grass and flowers alike lay dying, 


No sunbeams fell across my way, 
My life was gulphed with cloud and shading ; 
When down the stream that wintry day, 
I rowed my boat sad thoughts prevading. 
My love was dead. 


Hires DEANE. 


MR SWINBURNE’S “BOTHWELL.” 


It is impossible within the limits of a short notice to do more 
than indicate some of the more prominent merits and defects of 
such a poem as “ Bothwell.” Perhaps, with the exception of “At- 
alanta,” in Calydon it is the greatest work that Mr. Swinburne 
has published up to the present. There is scarcely one of its 
532 pages in which we cannot recognise traces of the final fiery 
and unerring touch of genius. But more than this, Mr. 
Swinburne has brought to it an intimate knowledge of the 
intricate history of the time it covers, and he has bestowed on it 
the most patient and careful elaboration. Still I think that 
few, even of his greatest admirers, can rise from its perusal 
without a feeling of weariness and disappointment. It is too 
long, the speeches are sometimes prosy and dramatically 
inconsistent, and the style is often needlessly obscure, and 


marred by affectation. Now and then the reader is tempted to 
exclaim with Mary Stuart, 


“Words all words, 
I am weary of words.” 
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Again, Mr. Swinburne appears to me to have missed some of the 
finest dramatic opportunities that the subject affords. No 
period perhaps in the history of any modern country is more 
suited to be the subject of a great dramatic or Epic poem than 
the period of Scotch history covered by the poem of “Bothwell.” 
Two faiths, one strong in its old tenure and associations, the 
other in the passionate earnestness of its supporters, were 
fighting for supremacy in Scotland. Two Queens, ill-matched 
perhaps in character, but with the advantages on the side of the 
weaker, were struggling, the one to gain, the other to keep, the 
Crown of England. Up to a certain point everything was in 
favour of the clever and ambitious Scotch Queen. That point 
was the murder of David Rizzio. From the moment of his 
death she seems to have forgotten her ambition and given 
herself up completely, at first to revenge, then to a blind love. 
The action of Mr. Swinburne’s drama begins just before the 
murder of Rizzio, but of the plotting and ambitious Mary we 
have little or nothing. Even at the outset we find her saying, 


“T could be glad and good, 
Living so low, with little labours set, 
And little sleeps and watches, night and day, 
Falling and flowing as small waves in low sea. 
From shine to shadow, and back, and out and in, 
Among the firths and reaches of low life ; 
I would I were away and well.” 


Of course Mr. Swinburne was by no means bound to strict 
historical accuracy in his treatment of the character. The fault 
Taccvse him of is, that in wandering from history, he has, in this 
instance at least, committed an artistic fault. Mary Stuart's 
complete self-abandonment to love and revenge after the great 
turning point in her life would have been brought out in more 
striking relief could we have seen some of her ambitious political 
schemes before it. 

It is on the character of the Scotch Queen that Mr. Swinburne 
has naturally expended most care. I fear, however, that with 
all his caution he has been led away by the facilities her history 
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appeared to afford of treating her as a second Dolores. All 
through the poem, whether she loves or hates, we are haunted 
with a vision of the 


9 

i “ Cold eyelids that hide like a jewel, 

i Hard eyes that grow soft for an hour, 

The heavy white limbs, and the cruel 
Red mouth like a venomous flower.” 


The Mary Stuart of “Bothwell” is one of those elect creatures 
“ whom light loves, or harmless errors must nottouch.” Sheis 
a woman after Mr. Swinburne’s own heart, a woman of one 
strong over-mastering passion, and certainly he has wrung the 
i changes on that one passion with wonderful force. Nor, as 
\ readers of Mr. Swinburne’s earlier poems might imagine, is the 
i character made up entirely of fierce fondness and the ardours 
of passionate despair. In these poems the prominent fault was 
an absence of half tones—those touches of nature that bring the 
tear and the smile more readily than the most strained expres- 
; sion. Here, however, the fault has been to a great extent 
: corrected. There is something exquisitely tender for instance in 
the appeals of the loving woman for a little more love from the 
man for whom she sacrificed body, soul, ambition, everything. 
Turning from Darnley’s body to her lover she says— 


Queen. ‘I do but cast once more away on hin, 
Hi, The last thought he will ever have of mine. 
¢ You should now love me well. 
Mi Bothwell. Ay should I, sweet ? 


Queen. I think you shall; it were more hard than death 
You should not love me. 

Bothwell. Nay, not possible. 

Queen. I think God never set in flesh of man 
be Such heart as yours would be to love me not. 
a Bothwell. Will you give order for his funeral ? 
Queen. Ay. 
But if you loved not I would know that now, 
That I might die even this day, and my hands 
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Shed no more blood nor strive more for your sake. 
For if I live whose life is of your love, 

I shall take on them more of toil and blood, 

To stain and tire them labouring all their life.” 


Here and there, too, are passages of the keenest insight. What 
a sudden appreciation for instance the following speech of 
Mary’s gives us of her sensuous pleasure-loving nature !— 


‘The wind has moved my blood like wine; I am full, 
Even to the heart’s root, of its spirit of life. 

Flew not my hawk the last flight well, that sent 

The tumbling bird down from her highest?” 


And afterwards when she says,— 


“‘ By this hand, 
I would when we must light from home we might 
Take wing instead, and so what time we live, 
Live ever at glad speed, save when we sleep.” 


How much better we seem to understand the physical force of 
the woman who one night, two months before her child was born, 
rode almost friendless from Holyrood to Dunbar, andin a week 
was at the head of an army ? 

The greatest fault of the poem I think is that outside of her 
love for Bothwell the character of Mary has been made need- 
lessly repulsive. It is hard to believe that a woman who could 
gather around herself so much devoted loyalty was naturally 
eruel. Yet some of the most powerful passages of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s poem are those that lay bare the cold hardness of her 
heart. Speaking of her brother Murray, she says— 


“QI feel dancing motions in my feet, 
And laughter moving merrily at my lips, 
Only to think him dead and hearsed, or hanged— 
That were the better. I could dance down his life, 
Sing my steps through, treading on his dead neck, 
For love of his dead body, and cast out soul.” 
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Again over the body of her murdered husband, it is thus she 
calmly meditates 


“ What heart. what brain of manhood had God sown, 
In this poor fair fool’s flesh to bear him fruit ? 
What seed of spirit or counsel ? What good hope, 
That might have put forth flower in any sun ? 

“ * ad ad ” yesterday, 





Man or no man, this was a living soul ; 

What is this now? This tongue that mourned to me, 
These lips that mine were mixed with, these blind eyes 
That fastened on me following, these void hands 

That never plighted faith with man and kept, 

Poor hands that paddled in the sloughs of shame, 
Poor lips athirst for women’s lips and wine, 

Poor tongue that lied, poor eyes that looked askant, 
And had no heart to face man’s wrath or love, 

As who could answer either,—what work now, 

Doth that poor spirit that moved them ?” 


The drama ends with Mary’s flight from Scotland nearly 
twenty years before her execution at Fotheringay, and whether 
Mr. Swinburne wishes it or not, the tragical climax of the piece 
occurs in the middle of it, at the death of Darnley. The picture 
of the weak-willed, arrogant, cowardly, shadow-king in the 
midst of the strong turbulent lords in whose way he stood, is 
wonderfully drawn. All through, till the closing scene, there is 
a terrible irony in his arrogance and fancied security. 
For from the first we see what hisdoom must be. As the action 
of the drama proceeds, plots thicken around him, while he, the 
dupe of every one, though trying to appear to lead them all, is 
moving steadily to his doom. The dialogue between him and 
his servant when at last his eyes are opened, on that night of 
which’he never saw the morning, is perhaps unrivalled in English 
literature since Shakespeare. Mary has just left him on his sick 
bed at the Kirk O’Field and her last words— 


“Twas just this time last year 
David was slain! ” 
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are still ringing in his ears. The whole passage is eminently 
worth quoting but there is space only for the following :— 


Darnley * * * Must it be, 
That I so late should waken, and so young, 
Die? for I wake as out of sleep to death. 
Is there no hand or heart on earth to help ? 
Mother, my mother, hast thou hand nor heart, 
To save thy son, to take me hence away, 
Far off and hide me! But I was thy son, 
That lay between thy breast, and drank of thee, 
And I thy son it is they seek to slay. 
My God, my God, how shall they murder me ?” 
Taylor I pray you comfort your own heart my lord ; 
Your passion drives your manhood out of you. 
Darnley I know it doth; I am hare heated, for 
The hunters are upon me. There—and there— 
I hear them questing, I shall die, man, die, 
And never see the sun more; ay this hour, 
Will they come in and slayme. O great God, 
Sweet Jesus, will you have me die this death, 
Such death as never man before has died ? 


The poem contains so many powerful passages like the fore- 
going that we must lament the more its great defects. Some 
of these I have already hinted at. One of the greatest remains 
still to be mentioned. Behind the dramatis personae we never 
lose sight of the dramatist. Whether Mary, or Bothwell, or John 
Knox, or one of the citizens is speaking, we are watching the 
workings not of the speaker’s mind but of Mr. Swinburne’s. 
Perhaps, however, this is no more than saying that Mr. Swin- 
burne is the born brother of his contemporaries; but at least 
he is accountable for giving a form to his poem for which his 
genins was unsuited. Undoubtedly that complete self-oblivion 
needed for the creation of a great drama, is not to be expected 
from any son of an intensely self-conscious and introspective 
age like the present. 

P. H, HERBERT. 
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A SONG OF WINTER. 


Fled is the bloom 
Of the sun’s sweet ray ; 
Sad as the tomb 
Is the darksome day , 
In the garden closes 
The pensive roses 
Are fading away. 
The tender dove, 
In the leafless grove, 
Forgets the song 
He loved so well 
To send along 
The sunlit dell. 
The silvery wail 
Of the nightingale 
Is poured no longer o’er hill and dale ; 
The robin, alone, 
From his peaceless home, 
Is heard in the depths of the woodland gloom 
Lamenting the death of Nature’s bloom. 


With deep-toned flow 
The rivers go 
To their tender doom in the distant sea, 
And pour their floods 
Through the leafless woods 
In restless madness, 
With strains of sadness, 
Breaking the branch of the wind-slain tree, 
Drowning the bloom of the peaceful flowers 
That Summer sowed in the bosky bowers, 
When gladness gleamed in the glowing hours. 
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A SONG OF WINTER. 


Black clouds that fly 
’*T wixt sea and sky, 
From the prostrate earth conceal the birth 
Of the wondrois lord of light ; 
A saddening shroud 
On the mountain proud 
Lies dark as the face of night ; 
A sounding sadness reigns around ;— 
In the raging wrath of the winter storm 
That felt, unseen, and ghost-like form— 
The lisp of peace is drowned ; 
On the restless shore 
The sad seas pour 
Their aimless wrath in vain ; 
The mountain-waves 
Dance over the graves, 
And gems of the selfish main ; 
The wild winds sweep 
O’er the restless deep, 
Singing their wild refrain, 
Sinking and raising hill and dale— 
Snow-white mount and watery vale— 
As they rush in strength 
O’er the ocean’s length 
With a dark and doleful wail. 
Dark Winter rides on the raging storm, 
And sits in mist on the bloomless thorn ; 
From hollow hand 
O’er sea and land 
He is sowing the seeds of deathful gloom, 
And making the grave of Nature’s bloom; 
The seas are roaring 
At His command, 
Their dark rage pouring 
Over the strand ; 
The loveless land, 


Forgets the gleam, 
VOL, IV, 
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And the lovely light of the sun’s sweet beam ; 
The restless rivers wandering seem ; 
Mysterious sadness fills the scene ;— 

All things are wrapped in a misty dream! 


Davip R. WILLIAMSON, 





LADY ANNE. 


They say you were fair, Lady Anne, 
They say you were wise and sweet ; 
Yet here lies your bloom in perpetual gloom, 
_ Turning to mould at my feet. 
For over your triumph of life, 
The pall was suddenly thrown ; 
Yet, for that one year of a bliss so dear, 
I could wish your lot my own. 


I knew you not, Lady Anne, 
I never beheld your face ; 
I would I had seen that majestic mien, 
And felt that all-conquering grace. 
For Roland, I know full well, 
Loved you, and loves you yet; 
His inmost heart has a shrine apart, 
Wherein your image is set. 


I will keep your grave green, Lady Anne, 
And tend the flowers around ; 

It is seen by few that its inmate knew, 
But for me it is hallowed ground. 

Who would doubt this, little can know, 
Of the heart’s mysterious springs, 

Of the love whose flame has a noble aim, 

And whose plumes are eagles’ wings. 








Ah, little you thought, Lady Anne, 
That love for your love would draw, 

To visit and tend your grave like a friend, 
A stranger you never saw. 

But could you look back, you would know, 
Why in fancy I live your life, 

Why no stranger you seem to my waking dream, 
O loving and well-loved wife ! 


H. F. Spencer. 
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A FRAGMENT. 


Why dost thou fret ? 
Because thy life is bare 
Of draperies adorned by threads of gold ? 
Because no precious perfumes fill the air 
That stirs about the dwelling of thy soul? 
Because thy Maker has not made thee fair 
And all the world grows cold ? 
Oh fool! and can thy fretting warmth regain ? 
Why hurl thy heart against its ice in vain? 
Grow quiet nor complain. 


Canst thou learn this ? 
He reigns who rules his soul, 

And thorns crown him who king-like bears their weight, 
And eyes grow noble gazing on a goal 

Beyond these mists ;—and angel fingers clothe 
With fragrant garments he who bears the whole, 

And grows through ‘durance great. 

Yea! all ills wither if a man be brave, 

And waits serenely for his tidal wave 

To lift him past the grave. 
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THE HESPERIDES. 
By Tuos. W. Lee Sirsa. 


“TT met her deity 
Outting the clouds towards Paphos, and her son 
nH Dove-drawn with her.” 


The Tempest, Act IV., Scene I. 


Alone at Paphos, in her sacred bower 
Of love, the goddess sits of love bereft ; 
Her sad repinings fill each weary hour, 
No hope of victory to her is left; 
And soft desire breathes forth her soul in vain, 
ae For he she worshipped so, is foully slain. 


| “ Ah why,” she mourns, “ did e’er that fatal feeling, 
he Make swift assault on my defenceless heart ? 
m Is there no spell that o’er my senses stealing, 
Can bid their endless torturings depart ; 
Or teach my slighted bosom to forget 
Its shatter’d hopes and sighs of vain regret ? 


Would I were one of those fair mateless maids, 
Who breathe contentment by the sun kissed west ; 

Whose sighs ne’er waft beyond their sylvan shades, 
Nor bear the burden of my sad unrest ; 

| Then had I never known this bitter grief, 

ry That owns no pause, and vainly seeks relief. 


Would that some fate could bless me with the balm, 
That keeps those gentle sisters’ hearts at peace ; 
Or lap me for a moment in the calm, 
That steals o’er mortals when their pulses cease. 
To love and be immortal is to know 
A never ending agony of woe. 
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Fair Cyprus rises from its crystal lake, 
As Venus rose in beauty from the sea; 
Its vines and olives, groves and alleys make, 
Where sweets bewilder e’en the heedful bee; 
For here in such profusion flowers abound, 
That streams of honey wander o’er the ground. 


The myrtle groves that kiss the wooing wave, 
And yield their scent to ev’ry veering gale, 
Their shelter first to sea-born beauty gave, 
And hid her charms behind their fragrant veil ; 
Hence for her seat, the isle the Goddess chose, 
Here on its’ verdant heights her temple rose. 


And Cyprian nymphs, all other nymphs above, 
Confess’d the power of the quenchless flame, 
That glows for ever on the shrine of love, 
Nor ever turned to fly when Cupid came; 
But all too willingly exposed their hearts, 
To drink the poison from his fatal darts. 


Thus Cupid trifling near his mother’s bower, 
With filial sorrow hears her sad complaint ; 

And conscious that he doth possess a power, 
That scorns all bonds of method or restraint ; 

He hies him from Olympus’ lofty crest, 

To seek these guileless maidens of the west. 


Where Phebus checks his thirsty steeds—away, 
Beyond the bosom of the Western deep, 
Ambrosial gardens spread in rich array, 
Whose groves, a bevy of fair vestals keep ; 
* Who gaily wander through the fleeting hours, 


With songs, and dance, and wreathing crowns of flowers. 


There blossoms glow in one unfading spring, 
The fruits are ever ripe upon the trees, 
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At eve the nightingale his plaint doth sing, 

The merry lark at morn doth charge the breeze ; 
The skies are ever fair, the waters bright, 
And countless perfumes lade the zephyrs light. 


Midst ev’ry varied charm that nature yields, 
Dwell these sweet virgins in this lovely vale ; 

Whose gates a hundred headed serpent shields, 
And from approach preserves its mystic pale ; 

And guards with unremitting jealous care, 

The golden treasures which the gardens bear, 


Beyond it, youthful rustics hold their state, 
With sturdy vigour filled, devoid of fear ; 
From breaking morn till rosy evening late, 
They leap the brook, or chase the timid deer ; 
Or to some shade their careless way they lead, 
To chant their songs or wake the mellow reed. 


The lengthened day consuméd by his flight 
Retires at last beyond the crimson deep; 

The wished for gardens bursting on his sight, 
Invite the weary god to genial sleep ; : 

He enters, and upon a mossy bed, 

Perfumed with flowers, he lays his weary head. 


Along the sward the rosy boy extended, 
Is lulled to slumber by the brooklet’sStide ; 
With empty quiver and with bow unbended, 
And naked arrows scattered by his side ; 
Unconscious of the woe which quickly fell, 
On those soft maids who in the gardens dwell. 


These, issuing from out a rosy bower, 
Their passage to a sparkling fountain take ; 
And sporting ’neath a cool and crystal shower, 
In merry play their morn’s ablutions make ; 
Returning thence, the mossy sward they beat, 
In measured dances with their glancing feet. 
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Now presently a thymy bank they gain, 
And chose its scented bosom for their seat ; 
Where one fair maid pours forth a sweet refrain, 
That in soft choir her lovely mates repeat ; 
The concert ended, they discourse the way, 
With most delight, to pass the joyous day. 


Now one soft maid, like visions that appear, 
To hopeless lovers in their troubled sleep, 
Implores her mates her merry plan to hear— 
“Do you,” quoth she, “a moment silent keep, 
Nor stir from hence until I cross the glade, 
And glide from sight within yon bosky shade; 


And I will hide me in some secret grot, 
And follow you when I the signal make ; 

And she who first shall light upon the spot, 
Me as her captive readily shall take ; 

Nor will I there unfairly lie concealed, 

But in my cavern’s porch will be revealed. 


Tl be my captor’s slave till daylight dies, 
Choice fruit to bring her, and to cull her flowers, 
To fan her cheeks the while asleep she lies, 
And do her bidding till the starlit hours ; 
If not within the hour you set me free, 
Then one of you my willing slave shall be.” 


Away she hies, her lovely mates awaiting, 
In expectation of the signal call ; 

The signal sounds, which neighbouring hills relating, 
In countless echoes so confuse them all, 

That by diverging paths their ways they trace, 

To seek their hiding sister’s lurking place. 


Meanwhile the flying nymph pursues her jest, 
Where mazy lanes involve their cunning path; 
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Until her failing footsteps sink to rest, 
Beside the grotto, where the boy-god hath 

His slumbers still, for in that shady bower, 

He feels not yet the sun’s reviving power. 


She enters, and with heedless languid grace, 
Extends her limbs along the mossy ground ; 
But ere her eyes are ’custom’d to the place, 
Her guileless breast receives a fatal wound ; 
For falling on the darts that scatter’d lay, 
One foully through her bosom broke its way. 


With sudden motion, waken’d by her cries, 

The startled urchin gazes all around ; 
Beholding where the stricken maiden lies, 

He plucks his bow and quiver from the ground ; 
Then in despair he back to Cyprus hied, 
And left the arrow rankling in her side. 


Away he flew affrighted, of his mission, 
Aught to his mother did he ne’er disclose : 
The maiden meanwhile in her sad condition, 
Endured the torment of all true love’s throes; 
Nor knew the balm another heart could bring, 
To turn to ecstacy the fatal sting. 


The nymph plucked forth the shaft and dropped it near, 
And high the sun rose, still she kept her place ; 
At eve enquiring voices struck her ear, 
From those who still maintained for her the chase ; 
No signal sent she to the anxious train, 
But secret held her new begotton pain. 


A leafy bed there was, some space removed, 
From where the buy-god lay ere he had flown, 
A portion of the grotto twas, but proved 
A softer couch to pass the night upon; 
Taking the dart she straight retired thither— 
Her mates they went, she knew nor cared not whither. 








































To her no more their sports could yield a pleasure, 
Their gambols had no int’rest nor delight ; 

She cared no more to tread the varied measure, 
Birds, flowers and brooks were painfu! to her sight ; 

Their songs and scents and murmurs but impressed 

A deeper shade of sadness on her breast. 


She lies her down within her soft retreat, 
And courts the drowsy god’s forgetful charms ; 
The nightingale’s soft note, once more than sweet, 
Now fills her heart with numberless alarms ; 
And with the plaintive cadence of its strain, 
Intensifies the burden of her pain. 


(To be continued. ) 





KEATS. 


By H. GreennovucH SmITu. 


At the beginning of the present century there were in 
England three young children, the eldest eleven or twelve 
years old, the youngest four or five, all of whom were destined 
in after years to ascend by widely separate paths into the 
high places of poetic fame. Before the first quarter of the 
century had elapsed, all three had lived their lives—all three 
had breathed immortal breath, and had drunk on earth “the 
milk of Paradise””—and all three under the same southern sky 
were sleeping in their graves. The eldest of these, and the 
longest-lived, was Byron; the next in years was the immortal 
Shelley ; and the last was Keats. It is of the latter whom we 
here intend to speak. 
| It is not our purpose to relate the story of Keats’ life. The 
incidents of those few brilliant years have been from time to 
time made public by various hands. Leigh Hunt, Lord 
Houghton, and Mr. Cowden Clarke have left little obscure tha, 
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friendship could record, or that posterity could desire to know 
and in the nnmerous letters of the poet which have been 
preserved, the salient features of his character become trans- 
parent and self-luminous, and stand out clearly in their own 
light. 

Keats’ life was, in truth, quite uneventful. A change of 
residence, a tour in the Highlands, the publication of a little 
volume, were the incidents by which it was chiefly diversified. 
Here and there a day is marked in his calendar in scarlet 
letters ; but such days are few and far between. His life, as a 
whole, was not an unhappy one. Its close, it is true, was 
terribly embittered by the despondency of disease, and the 
uncertainty of his future prospects, but, until the last fatal 
illness, life was endeared to Keats by many enjoyments. He 
had leisure, intense love of art, close friendships, and one 
fervent attachment; and by a temperament luxurious, 
though not very sanguine, he was disposed by nature to exact 
their full supply of happiness. 

But, beyond the personal attractions which such a character 
as ‘that of Keats exerts, there is in judging a work of art an 
extreme interest in comprehending the nature and scope of 
the intellect by which it was engendered and developed. Pur- 
poses and meanings become clear in proportion as the identity 
of the disciple approximates to that of the artist. Not that 
such work depends for its ultimate value upon any thing but 
its own intrinsic merit; by that it must stand or fall: but such 
knowledge of its less obvious purposes may render more 
apparent, than would otherwise 'have been the case, in what 
direction its special merits are to be sought. It is this which 
gives an exceptional value to the ‘unfinished story of Keats’ 
life. It is the study of a poet’s mind. 

The letters of Keats contain, we think, clearer indications of 
his characteristic predilections, and of the bent of the mind, 
than can be gathered from his poetry ; and that for two reasons. 
It was the chief of his poetical canons that a poet should neither 
be confined within his own identity nor tethered by fixed 
opinions. In assuming such an axiom he had upon his side 
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some of the greatest names in English literature. Many 
distinct arguments, for example, have been adduced by various 
commentators, each designed to prove from passages in his 
plays that Shakspeare must have been educated for a particular 
profession. It has been shown conclusively that he was a 
physician, a lawyer, a soldier, a clergyman, a lonely student, a 
gay voluptuary ; it has even been asserted that he knew of the 
circulation of the blood many years before Harvey’s great 
discovery. The deduction from all which seems to be that 
from Shakspeare’s works no reliable conception of his character 
or opinions can be derived, because all characters and all 
opinions are therein set forth with equal skill. Itis, therefore, 
clearly unsafe or impossible to estimate the character of such a 
writer from the sentiments of his imagination’s fictitious beings. 
With Shelley and Byron the case is widely different; they 
speak from their own identity, and it is their own features 
which look out between the lines. In Keats’ poetry we shall 
discover, indeed, without hesitation the prevailing tone of his 
mind, his extreme passion for sensuous luxuriance, his love of 
music and fine colour, his marvellous clue to all the intricate 
labyrinth of language, his love of pure art and his appreciation 
of it; these are too conspicuous and too wonderful to be 
missed. But we shall discover with much less ease in his 
poetry the huge capacity for love and friendship, the keen 
sense of humour, the physical and moral-eourage which his 
letters display. Add to which it must be remembered that the 
highest achievement of mind is as far from being a perfect 
measure of the intellect which evolved it as the productions of 
a life are less intense than the life itself. No poet touches his 
ideal: we cannot see the sacred fire. Poetry, at the highest 
and best, is but as the visible incense floating ‘above the veil 
which screens the altar. 

Many of Keats’ letters are very remarkable productions; 
they are often really unversified poems, prose idylls, as delicate 
_ Mthought and language as either of his epistles in verse, and 
showing the same delight in fine imagery, which at times seems 
almost a chase of whimsicalities for their own sake, that his 
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early poems display. The following letter, written in 1818, is 
a good example : 

“T had an idea that a man might pass a very pleasant life in 
this manner—let him on a certain day read a certain page of 
full poesy or distilled prose, and let him wander with it, and 
muse upon it, and reflect from it, and bring home to it, and 
prophesy upon it, and dream upon it until it becomes 
stale. But will it do so? Never. When a man has arrived at 
a certain ripeness of intellect, any one grand and spiritual 
passage serves him as a starting-post towards all “ the two-and- 
thirty palaces.’ How happy is such a voyage of conception, 
what delicious diligent indolence! A doze upon a sofa does 
not hinder it, and a nap upon clover engenders ethereal finger- 
pointings; the prattle of a child gives it wings, and the con- 
verse of middle-age a strength to beat them; a strain of music 
conducts it to ‘an odd angle of the isle,’ and when the leaves 
whisper, it puts a girdle round the earth. ... The points of 
leaves and twigs on which the spider begins her work are few, 
and she fills the air with a beautiful circuiting. Man should 
be content with as few points to tip with the fine web of his 
soul, and weave a tapestry empyrean—full of symbols for his 
spiritual eye, of softness for his spiritual touch, of space for his 
wanderings, of distinctness for his luxury. But the minds of 
mortals are so different, and bent on such diverse journeys, 
that it may at first appear imposible for any common taste and 
fellowships to exist between two or three under this sup- 
position. It is, however, quite the contrary. Minds would 
leave each other in contrary directions, transverse each 
other in numberless points, and at last greet each other at the 
journey’s end. An old man and a child would talk together, 
and the old man be led on his path and the child left thinking. 
Man should not dispute or assert, but whisper results to his 
neighbour, and thus by every germ of spirit sucking the sap 
from mould ethereal, every human being might become great, 
and humanity, instead of being a wide heath of furze and 
briars, with here and there a remote oak or pine, would become 
a grand democracy of forest trees! . . . It is more noble to sit 
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like Jove than to fly like Mercury: let us not, therefore, go 
hurrying about and collecting honey, bee-like, buzzing here and 
there for a knowledge of what is to be arrived at; but let us 
open our leaves like a flower, and be passive and receptive, 
budding patiently under the eye of Apollo, and taking hints 
from every noble insect that favours us with a visit. Sap will 
be given us for meat, and dew for drink.” 

No words could be chosen better than those of the concluding 
sentences to describe the “‘ passive and receptive”? mind which 
was the source of Keat’s highest work. 

It is recorded of the Greek Rhapsodists that in their declama- 
tions of Homeric verse the violence of their ecstasy often rose 
to such a height as to appear like frenzy. Their mobile 
imaginations were intoxicated by the passion and the cadence 
of the lines, their lips quivered with excitement, and they felt 
the light of a splendour greater than they could bear. The 
extreme vivacity of these old-world pagans seldom recurs with 
such intensity, or at least with such readiness of expression, 
among refined communities; but now and then it shines out 
unexpectedly with all the old fiery vigour, and men call it 
genius. Such a case was that of Keats. 

A fine thought, a choice epithet in Chapman’s Homer, 
the recital of a noble action, were sufficient to startle 
the tears into his eyes. His imagination, intensely vivid, 
delighted to project itself into external shapes, and was 
ever on the alert to sympathize with the most removed 
identities: now pecking about the gravel in a group of 
sister sparrows, or in a rainy night oppressed with the drowned 
and rotted sensation which one may fancy in a sodden grain of 
wheat. A passage in Lear could trouble his sensitive brain 
like an unquiet presence, till in a most magnificent sonnet his 
imagination robes herself in words, and is at ease. There is 
nothing effeminate in this susceptibility ; nor is it of necessity 
lachrymose and morbid, as some have seemed to imply. It is 
true that incipient disease and physical weakness often render 
the emotions abnormally excitable. But in such natures as 
that of Keats it is far more probable that the conditions are 
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reversed; it is in them an excessive excitability that first 
implants and fosters the deadly germ. The greatest spirits are 
not always masters of their own emotions. We might bring 
forward a hundred examples to show how little is in reality the 
connection between excitability and weakness. We may be 
allowed one: Macready the actor was as nearly contrasted in 
temperament to Keats as well might be; he resembled Keats 
only in his extreme sensibility, which was often so touched by 
the tragedy of the part he played that the tears would stream 
from his eyes upon the stage. Macready continued to act 
through the greater part of a very long life and died at the age 
of eighty. His temperament was not of such a kind as to react 
upon itself. 

It has been asserted that if literature had been a thing 
unknown, Keats would have dwindled into a cypher. A 
stranger misconception could not well exist. A subtle in- 
tellect, a powerful will, and a vast ambition will make them- 
selves apparent under any circumstances. But it is perfectly 
true that matters of the outer world except in its still-life 
aspects, were of secondary interest to his mind. He was 
unpractical, impulsive, and more concerned with the affairs of 
King Lear than of King George; the intense sensuousness and 
love of beauty of which his poetry is the incarnation often seems 
to overpower the stronger qualities of his mind, and make them 
indistinct. Keats could brood over poetry till his sleep was 
broken; a strain of music or a lovely face could keep him 
awake all night; but he could thrash a cowardly blackguard 
double his own weight for bullying a child, and rise single- 
handed against a large company when the honour of an absent 
friend was challenged. His face was described by a lady who 
knew him intimately, as bright with the glory of his own 
conception ; but no face ever darkened with sincerer passion at 
meanness, or injustice, or cant. 

We have dwelt upon this subject at some length because 
unusual sensitiveness of temperament has been made the ground 
of a charge against Keats and others of like order of mind, of 
want of manliness and moral courage. The report once gener- 
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ally credited that an abusive article in the Quarterly Review was 
the means of hastening Keat’s death, even had the falsity of 
such a notion never been exposed, would have been quite incom- 
prehensible to those who have studied his life with care. The 
basis of the misconception is, that most men, experiencing in 
their own consciousness no such excitability except when ina 
state of nervous fever or debility, infer that such cannot be the 
normal condition of minds which give evidence of a finer 
susceptibility than these. The chief defect of Keat’s literary 
character was a want of sympathy with human nature; mankind 
in the abstract hardly touch his interest; Wordsworth’s 
indifference to his work stung him a thousand times more 
sharply than the course scurrility of the Quarterly. His attitude 
towards the public, which we may define as an excess of strong 
ambition’s over contempt for vulgar opinion was the national 
result of this defect of catholic sympathy. The superficial 
faults of his style are such as spring naturally from a love of 
artistic effect, uncurbed by a mature and sober taste. There 
are hardly any objectionable mannerisms in Keat’s later work ; 
but in his early lines the unfortunate influence of Leigh Hunt 
is too plainly discernable. A quaint phrase, a glittering piece of 
imagery, a far-fetched thought :—These were the fire-flies which 
his imagination, unrestrained by a delicate judgment, was far 
too ready to skim after “into the wilderness.” Keats was 
twenty years old when he removed from Edmonton, where he 
had served his apprenticeship to a surgeon, to complete his 
medical education by the customary course of hospital practice 
inLondon. This step was, in a literary aspect, of great advant- 
age to him. He became one of the clique of which Leigh Hunt 
was at the head, his genius was admired and encouraged by 
men of taste and culture, and the profession of a surgeon, for 
which indeed he was far too constitutionally nervous, was soon 
abandoned. Within twelve months of Keat’s arrival in London 
his first little volume of poems was published. It was quite a 
failure ; and the reception of Endymion about a year later was, 
if possible, still less encouraging. The earlier volume had been 


contemptuously ignored; Endymion was hailed with a scream 
of derision, 
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The cause of this reception of a poem which even Lord Jeffrey 
afterwards pronounced to be “ at least as full of genius as of 
absurdity ” is to be traced to several sources in the state of the 
literary world at that period. It was a season of changing 
principles and of strong revulsions in the canons of poetry and 
criticism. The school of Pope was at its last gasp. It had been 
first attacked and weakened by Cowper, before whose death in 
1800 Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats, and a host 
of smaller men were fighting or preparing to fight for Spenser 
and Shakespeare against Dryden and Pope. But the causes 
which tend to bring about a poetical revolution supply at the 
same time an almost uniform mediocrity of critics; and the 
reason is sufficiently plain. Critics are, as a rule, men of an 
anterior generation to the authors whose works they review. 
By taste and education they belong to the school whose 
practices and maxims the new generation condemns; they have 
probably assisted in those practices, or at least they have 
given their countenance and approval to men who have, and 
they are by no means grateful to find their polished, verses 
among those which upstart youngsters decline to recognise 
as poems, the ruffled critic comfortably settled upon the staff 
of a Quarterly, perceives the sweetness of revenge. Accordingly 
he urges all his influence in opposition to obnoxious originality ; 
he laughs at Wordsworth, he is wroth with Shelley, he abuses 
Keats ; he crushes them all under the load of his displeasure or 
the weightier burden of his ponderous pleasantry ; he writes a 
baviad or a meviad, poor stingless rivals in dulness with the 
dreariest parts of the Dunciad, and regards himself as an 
immortal. ‘When a true genius appears in the world,” says 
Swift “ you may know him by this sign, that all dunces are in 
confederacy against him.” Thus in the nature of things it 
arises that a Gifford and a Keats are contemporaries. Gifford 
was formerly editor of the Quarterly, and was the writer of the 
offensive article against Keats. 

But it was not only through his poetry that Keats was 
especially hateful to the higher powers. Those powers were 
Tories and blind with party feeling. Keats was the bosom- 
friend of Leigh Hunt whose ultra-radicalism had obtained for 
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him a lengthy term of imprisonment, and the imposition of a 
heavy fine for what was called a libel on the King. But perhaps 
a still stranger reason for the unpopularity of Endymion lay in 
the influence over the public mind excited by Scott and 
Byron. The taste of the multitude was cloyed with poetry of 
an entirely different stamp to Endymion. The works of Scott, 
though latterly over shadowed by the still vaster popularity of 
Byron, had upon their first appearance, sold with the rapidity 
of an election squib. The editions ran out like wildfire and were 
reprinted with equal speed ; it is hardly too much to say that 
the works of Scott found more readers within the first twelve 
months of their publication that those of Wordsworth, Shelley, 
and Keats together have mustered to the present day. It is no 
great marvel, therefore, that when Endymion swam like a new 
planet into men’s ken, its glory should have been lost in the 
transient meteor-blaze which blinded for awile the eyes of half 
the world. 


(To be continued.) 





THE PRICE OF ART. 


Only the home of an artist; a studio dirty and grim, 

Nothing of beauty or color, everything faded and dim ; 

Streams of sunshine about it brightly and cheerily flow, 

Wooing the dusty gloom to mimic its wonderful glow; 

Sitting alone in the room, with bowed and sorrowful head, 

Was a man in the boyhood of life, with the glory of youth all 
fled. 

Flushing the whitened canvas with magical touches of gold, 

Blending the prism with silver in luminous gleaming enfold ; 

Paints he away at the picture, with dreams of ambition and 
fame, 

Forgetting the sneer of critic may turn his pleasure to shame. 

Poverty’s hands are around him, but the love of art is strong, 
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He will conquer the pangs of hunger, though the battle is hard 
and Jong ; 

A soldier gains not the action without an equivalent cost, 

So the artist had won his art, but youth and beauty were lost. 

+ # % * * 

Passing the sad time along, fighting and living in hope, 

Suffering meekly, but bearing only when nothing could 
cope, 

Came he far-famed and noble—in the height of his fervor and 
pride, 

He led from the ranks of the peerage a wealthy and beautiful 
bride. 

Brighter and fairer the earth grew, the dream of the future was 
told, 

When the artist awoke from his thraldom, and found he was 
weary and old. 

Once again to the studio the aged and honoured man crept, 

Laid he aside all his fame and sadly and bitterly wept. 

Folding his arms round his child, he spake this terrible truth, 

“Qh darling through love I my art, she stole all my beauti- 
ful youth.” 


Marion Pirrarp., 








TWO SONNETS. 


On a Picture in tHe Nartionat Ganuery. 
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Alone, forsaken, from the dreary shore, 
Mutely she gazes on her lover’s ship ; 
Her eyes grown cold, soft tears can shed no more, 


The last sad sigh is quivering on her lip. 
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TWO SONNETS, 


Her heart is dead. No longer love can teach, 
To counterfeit fair hope with longing sore ; 

Her weary days, to weary years may reach. 
But he will fold her in his arms no more. 


Slowly the sunset splendour fades away, 
‘Ocean puts on her sombre evening hue ; 
The golden glory melts into the grey, 
And leaves the flashing water cold and blue. 
The day is dying, and his glory dead, 
And from her life the light of love is fled. 


II. 


But Lo! What sound is this rends all the air, 
Like sudden conflict in a peaceful vale! 

Why do the cymbals clash, the trumpets blare, 
And peals of laughter tell a merry tale ? 


Turning, she sees a mingled throng advance, 
Satyrs and nymphs; and high above them borne, 
Inspiring the wild song and mystic dance, 
A youthful God in chariot leopard-drawn. 


Her eyes meet his, and as yon mountain cold 
Is tipped at sunrise with a ruddy fire, 
His eyes a moment since serene and bold, 
Are all aflame with love and sore desire. 
Swift as a dart, he quits his lofty seat, 
To lay triumphant Godhead at her feet. 


K. C. TownsHEnD. 
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ON THE HARDENBERG. 


























Rise, ye dreams of ancient ages! 
Open, heart, thy gateways wide ! 

Song’s delight and tears of sorrow 

Overflow me with their tide. 


Through the pine-trees will I wander, 
Where the happy runnel springs, 

Where the lordly stags go roaming, 
Where the darling throstle sings. 


Up the mountain will I clamber, 
Over cliff and craggy height, 

Where the hoary castle ruins 
Stand amid the morning-light. 


There I sit me down in silence, 
Musing on the days of yore, 

And on ancient famous races, 
And on splendour now no more. 


Grass clothes now the field of tournay, 
Where the proud knight pricked his steed, 
He who overcame the strongest, 
He who won the victor’s meed. 


Ivy twines the arched verandah 
Where the lady fair leaned o’er ; 

She who with her starry glances 
Overcame the conqueror. 


Ah! the victor and the victress 

Death has vanquished with his thrust ; 
That same knight, the withered scytheman, 
Lays us all among the dust. 








THE OUTCAST. 


THE OUTCAST. 


The day hath run its race, 
And in the night’s embrace 
Seeketh its rest. 
The bird hath sung its lay, 
And long hath hied away 
To downy nest. 
But all forsaken and unknown 
I wander on alone, alone. 


The moon sheds forth her beams, 
Brighter in fairy dreams 
Ne’er pictured be; 
But her refulgent rays, 
Which haunt my wearied gaze, 
Are nought to me. 
While all forsaken and unknown 
I wander on alone, alone 


The sun but sank to rise 

To mount a morrow’s skies, 
Bright as before. 

But o’er my dreary night 

A morrow’s golden light 
Will dawn no more. 

For all forsaken and unknown 


I wander through the world alone. 


Wrusuam F. E. Iveuis. 
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IN MONTE VENERIS. 








Me thought I stood outside a door of rock, 
When all was hushed beneath the weary moon. 
It was cut quaint in many a curious rune, 

And I came near, and made as I would knock, 

When lo! it swung wide open without a shock, 
And gusts of scented wind blew out the croon, 
Of stockdoves cooing in the leaves that soon, 

Seemed all the silence of the place to mock. 


And there, asleep, where fruit-tree blossoms fell, 
Lay the bewitchéd knight in Venus’ lap. 
The shriek of shafts and whistling spears: the snap 
Of brand that broke on armour and from selle, 
Hurled down the combatant, all smoothed away 
From his deep sleep, around him endless May. 


Cyrit DAVENANT. 





DREAMING. 


Oh wondrous magic of the human mind ! 
To reproduce, asleep, in vivid hue, 
Kach look, each gesture, marvellously true, 

Of those to whom our deep affections bind 

Our waking thoughts! As clear, in brook defined, 
We see the mirror’d image of the blue 
And slim forget-me-nots. We pluck a few, 

And watch their petals nodding in the wind. 





IGHTHAM MOAT. 


So Memory plucks from out the placid lake 


Of slumb’ring hearts true Love’s forget-me-not,— 


Then flies on downy wing. Alas! we wake— 


Our dream is past, and still the Gordian knot 
Of fate remains unrent. . . . We mourn our lot, 
And fain would dream once more, for Love’s dear sake! 





A. F. Rugs. 





IGHTHAM MOAT. 


Ightham Hall stands desolate, 
And the angry weir, 

Rushes with a sullen sound, 
Booming on the ear: 


Noisome things from out the moat, 
Crawl about the hall, 

Leaving shining, glittering trail, 
Over stair and wall. 

Whilom lived two sisters there, 
Ladies de Ightham, 

As twin roses blooming fair, 
Growing on one stem. 


Gwendolyn was stern and proud, 
Bluebell soft and sweet, 

Once did heedless Gwendolyn, 
Love with true love greet. 
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Comes a sudden flash of light, 
While the white mists rise, 

Thick and heavy is the air, 
Dark the starless skies. 


Bluebell, wrapt in long grey folds, 
Quick her lantern hides— 
Gwendolyn is in her bower, 
Thus her sister chides: 


“Would you meet your baseborn love, 
Kiss him and be kissed, 

Ah! but living men are false, 
Dead men keep love’s Tryst.” 


Flashed the light forth in the dark, ' 
Flashed across the moat, 

Stretching out her empty arms, 
Uttered a low note. 


As an echo, silvery sweet, 
From the other side, 

Came the answering signal note: 
* Bluebell, be my Bride.” 


Where the weir runs strong and swift. 
Where the stream runs deep, 
Where the stunted alders grow. 
He, love’s Tryst must keep. 


Thick the fog, no friendly star, 
Warns hin, thro’ the gloom, 

Lighted by love’s beacon, he 
Wades into his doom. 


“* Now our lady, save your soul, 
“Traitor love of mine.” 

Flashed the light upon the face 

Ui wronged Gwendolyn. 
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SEED TO BLOSSOM. 


A ripe red orange with bursting pips, 
Planted in jest: 

A ruddy young cheek by ripe red lips, 
Playfully pressed. 


A little green sprig rapidly growing, 
Neath a fair sky: 

A warm little heart with love o’erflowing, 
Heaving a sigh. 


A wee white flower mid golden tresses 
Striving to hide: | 
A manly arm folding in fond caresses, 
A fair young bride. 
Sipyey CaRou. 
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Where the rivulet is flowing, 
Flowing onward to the sea, 

In the early sunlight glowing, 
Dimpled, laughing, wild, and free. 

On a low stile idly resting, 
With its pebbles at my feet, 

And its ripples brightly cresting, 
Ere the ocean waves they meet. 


Thought on thought steals pensive o’er me, 
Fraught with scenes of other days, 
While the future lies before me, 
With its darkly hidden ways; 
On the banks the flowers are springing, 
Blue forget-me-nots are there, 
While the birds are sweetly singing, 
Making gladness everywhere ; 
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And within a little distance, 
Wildly bounds the waterfall, 
Knows no barrier, nor resistance, 
Wilful, wayward, leaps o’er all.— 
Such is youth, impetuous, daring, 
Turning from the beaten way, 
Braving danger, little caring, 
So he brook not slow delay. 


Such is youth, ingenuous, truthful, 
As the river’s crystal bed ; 

Visit not the follies youthful, 
On the thoughtless, guileless head. 

Such is youth, and quickly fleeting, 
Soon the life of youth is o’er, 

And the heart the highest beating, 
May the soonest reach the shore. 


A. GASKELL. 





AN EVENING WITH A POET. 


“Twas at an hotel in a country town, where once it was my fate 

To spend a winter's evening—TI arrivéd rather late— 

And found in the room “commercial” but one companion 
there, 

Who responded to my greeting with a mute and frenzied stare; 

Then regarded no more my presence, for never a word spoke he, 

But clutch’d the arm of his easy chair, and gaz’d on vacancy.. 
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And an aspect so weird and uncanny, that silent stranger had, 

That I thought he must be one of the three, or sick, or drunk, 
or mad. 

That travellers, strange companions get, is a proverb that’s true, 
though trite ; 

But the queerest companion I ever met, was the one I met that 
night. 


The time crept on—’twas hard to sit like a dumb unsociable log, 

So I filled my pipe when the clock struck nine, and rang for a 
glass of grog. 

For an evening pipe to a social chat, is often a great conducer, 

And I quietly said, “I hope the smoke will not be offensive to 
you, sir.” | 

The stranger turned his glittering eye—’twas fixed on vacancy— 

And murmured something like “Oh, no;” but not a word more 
spake he. 

Thinks I you are an unsociable cuss—a Yankee perhaps had 
spoke it; 

But the grog came in, so I lit my pipe, and then began to 
smoke it. 


The stranger sat with glittering eye, to which came never. a 
wink, 
But he seized a pen from the standish by, and plunged it into 
the ink. | 
And then he wrote—but what he wrote. than you I know no 
better, 

But could plainly see that each line he wrote began with a 
capital letter ; 

And sometimes he paused on the final word, whilst the minute 
hand slowly did climb 

From figure to figure upon the dial, and plainly at a loss for a 
rhyme. 

Good gracious ! thought I, for now I'd a clue to the stranger’s 
mental condition, 

A poet, no doubt! from bedlam let out, in the throes of com- 

position. 
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The hours crept by, and still I sat like a dumb unsociable log, 

I will not confess how many times I replenished my pipe—and 
Bros 5 

And the stranger continued to write and pause, and never a 
word spake he, 

But when he turned, his glassy eyes were fix’d on vacancy. 

Why a poet should gaze on nothing at all, I could not at first 
make out, 

But shrewdly at length I his subject guess’'d—’twas that he was 
writing about. 

"Tis said from nothing can nothing be made, and the inference 
therefore I draw, 

The poet was gazing at nothing at all, and his theme was that 
which he saw. 

For whether the product impossible tale, or nonsense verbose 
and ethereal, 

*Tis plainly spun (excuse the bull) from an unsubstantial 
material. 

Ovris. 








THE MAIDEN AND THE KNIGHT. 


We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not. 
SHELLEY. 


Up the valley by the pleasant roadway, 
Which the winding river keeps in view still, 
Through the trees of varied leaf and greenness, 
Past the cottages embowered and peaceful, 
Steady looked the maiden from her window— 
When the morning scatteréd the dewdrops, 
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When the noon was blotting out the shadows, 
When the westward slopes were bidding farewell, 
To the sun’s rays,—nor, when midnight’s veiling, 
Turned to black the flowers, and all the valley, 
Edging only here and there a foldlet, 

With the silver of the moon and star-light, 
Ceased she looking through her dreamy slumber, 
Till again Aurora brought the day-dawn. 

—While the Spring was waking up the sleepers, 
While the Summer in the sun was panting, 

While the Autumn was his wealth securing. 
While the Winter howled out “I am King yet!” 
At her window sat she, rose she, looked she, 

Up that valley by the pleasant roadway, 

Hoping, trusting, drooping, fluttering, waiting. 


—Wherefore looked she? Time is pilferer ever; 
Roses, lilies, auburn sheen, he steals all, 

Steals its richness from the throat of music, 
Steals from art the rapture of its seeing, 

Steals the airiness of youthful motion, 

Steals from life the joy of its enjoyment. 
—Wherefore looked she? MKound her stand as servants, 
With their quick eyes to her hand directed, 

Admiration, and desire, and courage, 

Hager pressing at her feet to lay down, 

All that power and wealth have at bestowment. 
—Wherefore looked she ? Need’st thou further answer 
To thy question, than—The maid was lovely, 
Young, believing, simple, tender-hearted, 

Earnest, constant, with a soul still rising 

On its pinions to the realms of true-love, 

Asking all, because itself it gives up, 

Wholly gives up, and gives up for ever. 

And the knight whom in her soul she looked on, 
Bravest was in every field of battle, 

Turning with his tempered shield and keen sword, 
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Enmity to ever-during friendship. 

Highest favoured was he where the Muses 
Lead out mortals in the strength and true life 
Of the god,—to song and art and worship, 
Welling ever from their founts immortal : 
Gentlest of the gentle in his bearing, 

Noblest of the noble in his person, 

True as virture to her upward pathway, 
Fervent as she in her young devotion. 

On his countenance sat truth and freedom, 
Love and honour nestled in his bosom, 

And, like childhood on its mother leaning, 

All his wishes were to her uprising, 

All his happiness she had in keeping, 

In safe keeping to bestow it on him ; 

But he wandering was to find the valley, 

In which envious fate had hidden her from him, 
Find the valley and the maiden sitting, 

At her window and be blest in blessing. 


—Oft she springing up would deem she saw him, 
Through the branches down the roadway coming, 
And her heart would sink for very fulness, 

Of the joy its ample chambers filling,— 

But the shadow of her love’s creating, 

Shadow still remained, the knight he came not, 
—QOn the upland whence descends the valley, 

Karly on a half-awakened morning, 

With strained eye she surely did descry him, 
Crossing swiftly, and at once she rushed forth, 

All his wanderings in her arms to end there :— 
But, a swathing mist-cloud, slowly rolling, 
Drowned the valley, and she lost her true knight,— 
Lost him pressing on to find the maiden 

Of his soul, *twas love that led him past her. 
—QOnce she saw him, oh she plainly saw him, 
Underneath her window, onward riding 
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Loud she called, “Turn in, turn in, my true love 
But, ah me! he did not hear her loud call, 

For the rising blast was strongly blowing 

Full against him, all the branches shaking, 

And the gloaming on his heels was treading, 
And no traveller in the valley met he, 

Whom to ask of, as the travellers asked of,— 
“Dwells she here, the maiden of my bosom, 
Dwells she here, the maiden I am seeking ?” 





Through the day she heard his voice oft sounding, 


This way, that way, turned she, but still vainly. 
It was but the music of the brooklet, 

Note of bird, or rustling of the leafage, 

Caught by love’s ear, and by love translated 

To the tones of him she ever sighed for. 

Oft too, when the stars were calmly shining, 
She would hear his horse-hoofs in the courtyard, 
And, all trembling, hasten down to meet him, 

- Clasp him, lay her head upon his bosom, 

Gently chide him, and in love’s folds wrap him, 
Nevermore to lose him, never! never! 

But no rider in the courtyard was there ;— 

Idle feet had only still been passing. 

And when sleep her eyes a moment closed had, 
She beheld him in his manly beauty, 

Waving high his hand,—“ ’Tis I, my dear one, 
Come to thee, be happy now for ever!” 

Or, she saw him, pale and faint and anxious, 
Through a far land pressing onwards, cnwards— 
Faithful to the deep cry of his spirit, 

For the tender, gentle, constant, truthful ;— 
But, awaking light or heavy-hearted, 

‘Twas a dream,—and so, again she looked forth. 
For she knew still, in the deep desiring 

Of her soul, that her true knight was wandering, 
Onward wandering, wearied but not weary, 

Her to find, the maiden whom the sunlight 
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Of the yearning of his higher nature 
Still revealed unto his adoration, 
Sitting at her window, waiting for him, 
Waiting to fill up to overflowing 
All the great deeps of his spirit’s craving 
With the crystal river of her loving. 

And, there waiting, ever did she murmur, 
Murmur low, within her own still bosom, 
“Come, my dear one! I am thine, thine only, 
Come, my dear one! I am thine for ever; 
Come, my dear one! I am faintly calling, 
Come, my dear one! else will death outstrip thee!” 


Rolled the years above that maiden waiting, 
Waiting for the feet that never drew near ; 
Roll the years still on, but at the window 
Sits no maiden now intently gazing. 


ALEXANDER Winton Boucwan. 





FLOSSIE’S HAMMOCK. 


Flossie’s hammock, and Flossie in it, swaying gently to and 
fro, while the sunlight quivers here and there, through the dim 
green canopy of the lime trees, just as the pleasant thought in 
F'lossie’s mind sends a smile to hover over her face. 

Out of the shade of those cool branches the August sun is 
hot and glowing, and fields and roads lie parched beneath its 
glare; but what does Flossie know of that as she swings lazily 
to the flutter of the leaves, listening to the quiet hum of the 
forest creatures round her ? 

Dreaming of the brightness, the gladness of life; dreaming, 
in the midst of her happy world that only yesterday seemed 
changed to utter paradise by the magic wand of love. 
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Very fair is the dreamer, and so thinks one who has come 
quietly near; near enough to note the grace of form, the deli- 
cate tint of cheek and brow, the gleam of sunny hair that frames 
the innocent face. 

Very young, very innocent is Flossie; almost infantine the 
rounded curve of her lips that droops with sorrow at the 
slightest breath of unkindness, as readily as it parts into 
gladness at the sound of an affectionate word. 

How different is the face of the watcher who leans against a 
neighbouring tree. : 

A dark, well-featured face with firm mouth, and grave 
| fathomless eyes, Albert Staunton was a man to be noticed with 
interest, to be admired with reservation, to be known with 
infinite caution. 

At the first glance you would have said that he was to be 

trusted, trusted even.as little Flossie had trusted him with the 
whole depth of her frank and childlike heart, when yesterday’s 
moonbeams shone in silver lines across the mossy paths they 
trod. 
- Buta keener eye than hers, a less confiding nature might 
have noticed a depth of passion that would not easily be held in 
check when once it was aroused; might have traced also signs 
of a cold and careless heart that had valued “Self” beyond all 
else, 

Coming gradually nearer he bent to rouse her in true lover- 
fashion, but Flossie’s eyes. had opened at the sound of his foot- 
steps, and from their azure depths looked forth a soul so pure 
and sinless with such angelic silent questioning that, world- 
hardened man as he was, his own eyes fell beneath her gaze, 
and he drew back awed by a sudden sense of his unworthiness. 

This passed, however, swiftly as it came. 

“Now, tell me dear,” said Albert, when an hour had sped its 
silent flight. ‘Will you trust me, my Flossie, until I come to 
claim you before the world? Do not believe what you may 
hear against me. Alas! I have false tongued enemies, and still 
Worse, traitorous friends, Without your love and trust I can 
do nothing ; Promise, that come what may, my love for you is 


_ told to no living soul.” 
VOL. IY. 
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Awed by his manner, and fearing no danger, Flossie obeyed, 
and with a last embrace, so passionate in its fervour as almost 
to frighten her, Albert suffered her to depart. 

It was a deep and real love that filled th> soul of this man; 
a love that, compared with the feeling he had hitherto called by 
that name, was as the holy light of stars, contrasted with the 
lurid glare of earthly brightness. 

It was in loving anything so pure and sinless, and still more 
in knowing himself thus loved in return, that a new and 
strange awakening of better thoughts had come to Albert 
Staunton, and long after Flossie’s sunny face had been turned 
to him for the last time, he lingered there wrapped in a reverie 
of mingled pain and joy. 

All this time, though he thinks himself alone, another heart is 
beating near, very near; though the leafy branches hide a 
human presence from his sight, yet is there one whose eyes are 
fixed upon him, with a glare of hatred most intense. Eyes 
have been watching him, keen unfaltering eyes; not with the 
trustful gaze of love, like that which lighted Flossie’s face, but 
rather with the stern, cold purpose of a tiger. 

It is a woman; with revenge written on every feature, only 
held in check like her subdued but painful breathing, until the 
moment shall arrive for giving it vent. 

Now that moment has come. As Albert turns to go he hears 
a rustling of the leaves, a quick panting sound, and she has laid 
a fierce grip on his arm. Her eyes are sparkling, her whole 
face distorted with rage, and in the wan light, and to his mind, 


filled with the thought of that other face, she appears to him 
as a fiend. 
For a moment, brave man as he is, he cowers before the light 


of those flashing eyes, the next he has shaken off her hand, and 
confronts her with stern and angry questioning. 

It is the sad story of the sins of reckless youth, clinging to 
the man long after they have lost the false charm they seemed 
for a time to possess. And the woman, poor, ungoverned 
creature, is frantic with her wrongs. 

She uses a threat now, that causes Albert to shudder with 
apprehension; she herself will expose him to Flossie, to the 
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‘nnocent child who has wound herself round his heart, until the 
mere thought of losing her is despair. 

Once let her threat be fulfilled, and he is an exile for ever 
from her side.’ He must have time, and in his bewilderment 
there seems but one way open to him 

He must give the promise she demands to the frantic being 
beside him, and soothe her into a calmer state. 

This done he quits her hastily, and she shrinks away trium- 
phant but not satisfied. 


* *K * — * 


The summer days glide on, filled to the unconscious Flossie full 
of a new and delicious joy; filled for Albert like a feverish 
nightmare with cruel possibilities, and clouded with the darkness 
of a gloomy future. 

His victim has become his executioner, and many a time as 
the sickening sense of misery comes upon him, he resolves to 
break the meshes in which she has bound him, and feel himself 
once more a man. But ever with this resolution comes the 
thought of life without Flossie; of the trust and love of 
her sweet nature crushed and turned to bitterness; and then 
the touch of her soft hand completes the spell, and the gentle 
kiss that falls on his burning forehead seems to aggravate the 
very pain it soothes. | 

And for Flossie? She trusts ‘him still, in spite of the fitful 
moods, the unreasonable angers, the unexplained silence that 
she is still to keep. Yes, in spite of an anonymous letter full of 
dark hints which she has to-day received, and which Albert 
shiveringly recognizes as the work of his untiring foe. Flossie 
cannot understand it, smiles at the thought of being made 
uneasy by it, and listens without a doubt to Albert’s vague 
explanation. 

But there is something wrong to-night; the shadow of im- 
pending evil is hanging over their heads, and as they part and 
Albert folds her in his arms with deeper devotion than ever, she 


feels a sudden and overpowering conviction that it is for the 
last time, 


VOL. Ivy, 21 
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* * * * * 


An hour later and Albert, pacing moodily by the rivor side, 
sees once again the creeping form that haunts him, hears once 
again the cruel threat to blight the happiness of his angel-love, 
and then—in fury turns and defies the evil spirit at his side. 

Too late! She is but roused to demoniac rage, and witha 
wild curse she springs upon him and pushes him into the river! 

The waters, she knew well, were swift and deep, and only 
once rose the dark head of one she had loved. Only once, but 


in that moment the tormentor found time to refine her cruelty, 


‘She shall know, all to-morrow!” she cried with a maniac 
laugh. 

And she kept her word. Next day, at dusk, her vengeance 
was complete. 


* % % * * % * 


Comes again the sunset hour, amid the tranquil murmur of 
green leaves. There is a sound of swiftly hurrying feet, as a 
slender form, bowed down and crushed with a sorrow sharper 
than death, speeds on its way in search of solitude. 

There is a wild appeal to Heaven on the young face, white 
with agony, as Flossie sinks on the ground beneath the shadow 
of the limes. 

So bright a life, so soon to end, for the fragile nature cannot 
bear a strain so sharp and sudden. 

The lips are quivering now with a pain that is throbbing at 
her heart, an anguished moan, a keener pang, and the strug- 
gling soul is free for ever, from the woe of a cruel world. 
There she lies, and the evening hours pass on. 

From the grass where she sank, she will not rise again, The 
innocent eyes scarcely closed over the pain and terror that last 


gleamed there, are still wide with a mute appeal, the bright © 


hair is damp and heavy with the chilling dews of night; the 


old trees seem whispering mournfully in the moonlight, and 
Flossie lies there :—dead, 


ErHet GIBBS. 
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TELEPHONE—BLACK OXIDE OF TRON—SANITAS. 


0! noble times and nobler men, whose aim it is to teach, 

What riches bought, or fancy crav’d, henceforth in all men’s 
reac h— 

The voice beloved, though hill and dale, or oceans separate, 

Shall still in tones familiar its homeward thoughts narrate ; 

No telegrams be needed now, Professor Bell has made 

An oral friend, a telephone, our parted loves to aid. 

Neither shall climate any more, our trusty iron corode, 

Nor secret rust make mighty springs prove traitrous *neath 
their load— 

For Dr. Barth hath beaten thee with thine own weapons keen, 

Through him the watery element a bountious friend hath 
been— 

And chang’d through superheated steam to blackest oxide, lo ! 

A marvel wrought, damp saves from damp and iron no rust may 
know. 

But thine, O Kingzest, thine shall be, the crowning meed of 
praise, 

Who wouldst to immortality, thy death doomed kindred raise, 

Or at the least inmunity, from ill’s infection bring 

And limit cause of death to age, or accidental thing, 

Thou! who wouldst prison in thine hold the monntain spirit, 
till 

Releas’d as Sanitas, he shakes his wings o’er sick and ill, 

Flutters in fever dens, by beds, soothes with ambrosial breath, 

And drives away corruption’s touch, and foulest forms of death. 


L. WaAtxEN. 
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THE MAIDEN OF GLENA. 


They longed for the virgin, the maiden of Glena, 
The princes of Erin have languished with love, 

But she called to king who lived over the waters, 
With voice far more tenderly soft than the dove. 


His steeds’ feet of silver have flashed o’er the azure ; 
As May is just rising, he kneels by her side; 

Strong trees of the forest, fair buds of the meadow 
Bend low, as the monarch is greeting his bride. 


He prayed for a trysting six years in the Maytime, ‘ 
While emerald was glowing in glory of dew; 

The seventh will dawn in the kingdom of sapphire, 
The lord of transparency feels she is true. 


Six years they have met, and no vision of doubting, 
No fear for the future is borne on her brow, 

Though voices oft breathed, “ If O’ Donoghue loved thee, 
Say, would he not take thee to dwell with him now.” 


But, lowly she whispered, “‘ I know that he loves me, 
And with that assurance I fear no alarms ; 

For, if 1 should fall as I spring o’er the waters, 
It only can be to O’Donoghue’s arms.” 


Six years have I lived in hope’s girdle of rainbow ; 
Six years, love has shone without shadow of fear, 
But, oh! to be with him for ever and ever! 
The seventh May morning, the seventh May year. 


In raiment of snow with a wreathing of lilies 
The seventh May morning reveals her to view ; 

He comes! his steeds’ feet as the diamond are flashing, 

He holds out his arms, for he knew she is true. 








Six years have I thought that my darling was coming, 
But now! Joy past telling! The moment is here, 

Beloved, United for ever and ever, 

The seventh May morning, the seventh May year. 


They point out the spot where the virgin who trusted, 
All fearless has sprung to the heart she adored; 
They list the far echoes of music that followed , 
The maiden of Glena, when gone to her lord. 


EDIRA. 


This legend of the Lady’s leap at the ‘‘ Meeting of the Waters ” is found in 
a work describing Killarney. The water king O’Donoghue woos the Maiden 
of Glena. 





VIA VITA. 


The shadows lengthen! Sleeper from thy sleep 
Why restest thou, whilst others toil in pain ? 

The way is long, sayest thou ? dreary and steep, 
My soul is weary with the constant strain. 


Karnest is life, what though the way be long 
Still onward press, be strong of manful heart! 
O listen not to Error’s specious song, 
Sleeper arise! gird up thy loins and start. 


Others have gone before, and now they stand 
High on the light-clad hills of Truth sublime ; 

Their footsteps are not graves in shifting sand, 

But mark the way to guide throughout all time. 
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Forward the cry, although thy trembling feet 
Leave tracts of blood wherever thou hast trod, 
Whatever bitter trials thou mayest meet, 
Fight on right manfully for Truth, for God. 


Why should I fight ? shall I add one the more 
To those whose bones lie whitening on the strand ? 
The baffled thousands wrecked on Time’s bleak shore, 
While vainly struggling through the mists for land. 


What ’vails my strength ’gainst Error’s mighty stream, 
Why spend my lifeblood in a fruitless fight ? 

Dark clouds of black despair hide Truth’s faint gleam, 
Its light is gone, for me there is no light. 


Once, once, I thought, filled with TIruth’s burning fire, 
In dire confusion Error’s hosts would flee— 

Vain thought! and vainer still the mad desire 
To write on sand for all Eternity. 


Crushed down, and beaten, let me lie and die, 
Let Death in quiet close my weary eyes, 

Sombre despair receive my partiug sigh; 
That it may ne’er float upward to the skies. 


Courage my brother, raise thy weary head, 
They who have fall'n, have fall’n in glorious fight ; 
Their streaming lifeblood hath for thee been shed, 
Enthroned they stand upon Truth’s Mount of Light. 


There thou shalt also stand, companion then, 
Of those who in the fight have gone before, 

For they have battled for the sons of men, 
To open wide Truth’s everlasting door. 


W. Tomitnson. 
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THE CHISWICK BAZAAR. 
Dedicated to a lady who presided at one of the stalls. 


Ten years ago, 

Can it be so? 
Yet people tell us they find their lives “slow,” 
While with us somehow, events come so thickly, 
Truly a decade has rattled by quickly, 
Ten years ago, love—does it not seem 
Since that Bazaar, life has passed like a dream ? 
Let us look back, Kitty—tis not so far, 
Back on the scene at the Chiswick Bazaar. 


Music is playing, banners are flying, 
Fair ones against other fair ones are vieing ; 
Prettily each one presides at her stall, 
Still there is one the most charming of all! 
Yes, Mistress Kitty, 
Bright eyed and pretty, 
Saucily leading me into each swindle, 
Causing the cash in my pockets to dwindle! 
Bouquet for button-hole, rosebud, a shilling, 
Cheap at the price, since your eyes are so killing! 
Then half-a-crown for a,mouldy cigar, 
Thus was I “sold” at the Chiswick Bazaar. 
x # ¥ * % 
Seven months after'a rumour was spreading, 
All our arrangements were made for the wedding ; 
Villagers crowded to witness the “ parson” 
Tie the slight knot that’s so hard to unfasten ! 
Kight pretty bridesmaids, varied in hue, 
Some in white dresses and others in blue, 
None of them,! Kit, half so pretty as you; 
Still their young cheeks were’ as blooming as peaches— 
Then came the breakfast, then came the speeches! 
(Tremulous orators! ’tis my belief, 
Nine out of ten, come to palpable “ grief,’’) 
“Friend of the family” smirks at my wife, 
Vows ’tis “ the happiest day of his life.” 
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Hasty adieus, 
Rice and old shoes 
Rattle away at the roof of our car, 
Seven months after the Chiswick Bazaar. 
* * * x * 


































Ten years ago; 
Can it be so? 
Well, here is proof in the tableau before us, 
Not unproductive those years have passed o’er us ; 
You Kitty, sitting, 
Doing your knitting ; 
Fond little mother; looking so tender, 
Fearing that Johnny should fall on the fender : 
Here master Tom up my shoulder is climbing, 
Sadly obstructing the process of rhyming! 
Kitty, you beam with maternal delight, 
While I sit here in my corner and write. 
There saucy Ethel is seeking for Mabel, 
She, the sly puss! Aiding under the table. 
Two or three more, 
Play romps on the floor ; 
Darlings! you’d none of you be where you are, 


Had I avoided that Chiswick Bazaar. 
A. 





IMPROMPTU. 


The moon is hid behind a cloud— 
Beneath a lovely tinted shroud ; 
A lonely star gleams through the night: 
The waves beneath that peering light 
Roll inward from the heaving main: 
Embrace the shore, and turn again! 

If aught is lovely, night is so, 

Beneath the moon’s half-hidden glow: 
With Hesperus enthron’d on high 
Amidst the blue but darken’d sky— 





ENGLAND’S PROSPERITY. 


And now the glow of Cynthia’s beam 







Which o’er the briny waves doth stream, 


Creating, midst the roaring sound 
A meditative scene around, 






Which calleth forth the pensive thought— 


With food for Poet-musing fraught! 






E. S. Lirtieton. 





ENGLAND’S PROSPERITY. 


Oh why is England prosperous? 
And why her people’s fare 
So free from darksome hopelessness 

And heavy hanging care ? 
Her strongholds are well fortified 
Her puissance rules the wave ; 
And honest hearts of Englishmen 
Are noble, strong, and brave. 


Fair plenty decks her ivory brow 
With a bright crown of gold, 

Her smiles display unsparingly 
Rich mines of wealth untold. 















Success wreaths her ambitious hopes, 


And Bounty’s outstretched hands 
Are filled for her with riches rare 
That dower not other lands. 


But why is England prosperous ? 
It is because she holds, 

Religion as her banner true 
And virtue it enfolds ; 

The blessings of the mighty One 
Descend on England’s head, 










And blessed are these, her living sons 


And blessed her hallowed dead. 






Rita Francis Sparrow. 
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THE LAMENT OF TITHONUS.* 


Fair, rosy-fingered goddess—take once more 
This evil omen—this thrice hapless gift! 
Ah me! As swift the winged hours speed by, 
Prostrate, I weep this halt and lingering life, 
Draining the stale dregs of a joyless age! 
For as each weary day, the jaded sun 
Drops his red orb upon the verge of earth, 
I look—and long for rest; and as each morn 
Sees him uprise with beams renewed, to run 
His oft-repeated, still untiring course 
Once more I look—and loathe and loathe the sight! 
Beneath the eternal vault of heaven breaths not 
A soul on whom the shadows deeper fall ! 
The brute-dull herds that browse the wide champaigne 
The swallows fluttering over me, nay more 
The insignificant and puny gnat 
That hums away his life-span of an hour ; 
All, all draw happier breath than I Immortal, 
Doomed to a livelong and infirm Eternity ! 
Thrice blessed dead—ah, how I envy ye! 
That tranquil sleep ’neath the smooth-swelling sod, 
Finding safe harbourage from sterm and ill ; 
Would I might join ye there! The goblin, Death, 
That glares so grim upon all else, on me 
Smiles like a sweet, enchanting vision, 
Whom neither tears nor loud sclicitings 
May tempt to my embrace. Wherefore, O Death, 
Art thou thus coy ? I love thee, Death, to me 
Thou showest not hideous—wherefore then dost thou 
Favour and visit those that love thee not, 
And hate thy face, whilst me that yearns for thee 





*Tithonus, favourite of Aurora,Goddess of morning, was gifted by her with 
‘Immortality’; she forgot however at the same time to bestow upon him 
‘ perpetual youth’, so that he dragged out an existence of everlasting age. 


———— 
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Thou shunnest to take ? 
I have no place on earth ; 
Kindred, and friends that as a child I knew,— 
My sire, and she that bore me— all have gone! 
Have passed longtime the ninefold, sluggish stream 
Into the dewy meads of Asphodel, 
Where I would wander! all to whom I turn 
Stare and look cold upon me, as some shadow— 
Some ageworn Monument of former years— 
Some drifting waif adown the stream of time ! 

Oh rocks—oh Caverns—hide me! bury me! 
Or shall I dare ample-browed Zeus, that he 
With blasting and far-darting bolt may crush 
And overwhelm me in forgetfulness ! 
Ah no—he will not heed! Or shall I cry 
To her that once in my love-whispers joyed ; 
Bright-aired Aurora, she that breaths the morn, 
Her gift too rashly given to recall ? 
Alas ! ’tis vain—the gods take not again 
Their favours but once proffered, once received. 

Great Heaven! when will this end? when shall the 

gates 
Of shadowy Hades ope, and swallow up 
This being into nothingness absorbed ! 
JuLian Fow ter. 





“THE MORNING STARS” 


Sang ye of old in the praise of the morning. 
(As from chaotic confnsion was dawning, 
Earth mid the vanishing shadows of night,) 
Peans of gladness, wild songs of delight. 
Sing yet again, in that jubilant chorus, 
Ever your light and your glory shed o’er us. 
Nerve us for battle as night steals away, 
Shine on our path till the dawn of the day ! 
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Sleepless and weary, our couches forsaken, 

We, to the toil of the day, have betaken 

Feeble and faltering spirits and limbs. 

Shine on us still, for we list for your hymns! 

Tell of the beauty and grandeur that beckon, 

Far in the ether those spirits that reckon, 

Soothing and rest from your glorious rays, 
Birth-rights of splendour, through numberless days. 


Changeless and pure as the Being transcendent, 
Clothed with the heavens, in their glories resplendent, 
Who, from His Fountain of Infinite Light, 

Shed forth your radiance to banish the night ; 

Ever for us on the brow of the morning, 

Herald the gleams of a glorious dawning ; 

Sing as when first this Creation arose, 

Drawing us into your realms of repose. 


A. W. P. ALuwen. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


M. J. B.—Your poems, though above the average merit, are unsuitable 
in subject for our pages. 

Laurance C.—Your note would not be worth a reply had you not endeav- 
oured to pass off a copied article upon us. Apologise without delay, as ‘‘ those 
who play with fire may possibly burn their tingers.”’ 

F. E.—First-class novelettes, are acceptable. That to-hand is not quite up 
to the mark.—Try again. 

Thomas Robson.— Your article is among accepted matter. 

G. B.—A most absurd story. Contains neither rhyme nor reason, 

S. N.—A well-written poem, but too lengthy forthe subject. The interest 
flags sadly. 

Rey. B. R.—We shall be happy to peruse your manuscript hymns, and to 
revise the same for the press as suggested. 

Mignonette.—Do not attempt to publish at present. The market is over- 
stocked. However, if you will send us the folios you shall receive our 
unbiassed opinion. 


Frederick G.—Your writing is illegible, therefore we cannot give an opinion 
on the composition. 

S. Crawcow.—The first verse of the poem before us is a miserable attempt 
at versification. Strangely enough the remaining three verses are extremely 
well-expressed, and perfect in construction. 
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Vivien S.—Too late for insertion in last month’s number, and not seasonable 
for any succeeding month. 

. §.—We are not acquainted with the author’s real name—the nom 
de plume is of course well known in the literary world. 

B. M. D.—Yes—send again by all means. ‘‘Better luck next time ” 
maybe. 

@. M. and H. J.—A narrative poem by two authors would be suitable if of 
high-class merit. 

A. G.—You have been misinformed, our Laureate has never published a 
work of the description mentioned, and we are certain that he never would 
do so. 

L. Day.—“ The Cenci” is a poetical drama from the pen of the immortal 
Shelley. You will find it in all good editions of his works. 

Bertna-—A commonplace, overdone subject, and not treated with any 
marked originality to distinguished it from its predecessors. We quote the 


first verse ;— 
‘False though’ fair— 
With golden hair, 
And eyes that shone so brightly : 
She did not care, 
If the burden I bear, 
We two might have borne so lightly.” 

T. Cameron.—We will send you vols. I. and II. by post for 4s. 6d., each. 

Harry M.—This gentleman, who is not a subscriber, favours us with about 
sixty folios of manuscript poetry, and not a single stamp for reply. We 
await the twelve stamps, or the subscription fee before forwarding critique. 

A. W.—Wm. Aartom.—E. A. 8.—M. T. N.—Owen F..—Have omitted to 
supply us with their full address. Replies to the two former were hazarded, 
but came back to us from the ‘‘ Dead Letter Office.” 

P.P.—Your query is a poser—no mortal can fathom the mystery. With 
regard to your poetical powers we should much like to know by what we are 
to judge, never having seen a line of your composition. 

Ralph C.—A clever article. —Many thanks. 

T. B. A.—Good as a whole, but marred by about a dozen weak lines. Here 
is one of the best stanzas :— 

‘* To live long years of weariness and woe, 

The evil and the good at constant war ; 

Then the best gift that God can give to know, 

And live in heaven’s sweet sunshine—then what more ? 
To linger on as lonely as before, 

Because your love proves false—and daily grow 

More hopeless, and more reckless it may be, 

In your lone life of loveless misery.” 

A Trembler.—By all means. Recollect the old proverb “ Nothing venture, 
nothing have.” 

_ The following correspondents are requested to conform to our rule respect- 
ing stamps for reply :—M. F.—Mary K.—J. J. B.—John G.—Papptio.—M. 
T.—F. L. (Dublin).—E. §8.—G. H.—T. T. 





a ACCEPTED WITH THANKS. 
On the Brink” by G. W.—“ Mine” by J. L.—“A Terrible Hunt.” 





9 DECLINED WITH THANKS, 
P Song” by R. A.—“ Goldsmith ” by Alfred P.—‘‘ Hero ” by Lucretuis.— 
Mh a rose bud ” by A. N.—‘‘ Left to himself” Anon. —“ Parted” by Cora 
R (Liverpool). — A Fatal Fall” by T. E.—‘‘Edgan Allan Poe” by 
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THE CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 


A limited number of copies of “ Frozen Kisses,” the il- 
lustrated annual of the “ Poet’s Magazine, written by the 
Elitors, and also containing a Christmas poem by Marie 
Trevelyan, still remain on hand. Those who desire copies will 
oblige by communicating with the Editors at an early date, 
Sent post free for seven stamps. 


NOTICES. 

Our readers may bo glad to learn that a serial story entitled ‘‘ Through 
Woe to Wealth,” from the pen of Mr. Leonard Lloyd, will be commenced in 
the February number of the “‘ Pantiles Papess”—a mid-monthly literary 
magazine and review, published by Stidolph and Bellamy, Nevill street, 
Tunbridge Wells. Price Sixpence. We have reason to believe that pur- 
chasers of this new and high-class publication will be well repaid in its 
perusal. 


In answer to numerous enquiries Mr. Leonard Lloyd begs to inform 
the public that he is open to engagements, yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, 
to give instruction in the art of poetical composition—both in the correc- 
tion and criticism of M.S.S., and by letters of advice—privately by post. 


TO OUR READERS. 


While the proprietors are happy to receive contributions from unknown 
writers, they have—to prevent the Magazine sinking to the level of an 
amateur publication—made arrangements with various authors of note, who 
will, from time to time, furnish poems, and articles on poems and poetry. 
The main feature of THz Ports’ Macazine is to invite all who possess 
literary talent to contribute to its pages. 

Original contributions only are acceptable. 

No Manuscripts can be returned, except by special arrangements. _ 

In all cases where written answers to letters are desired, a directed 
envelope and two stamps must be enclosed. . 

As we have so many letters asking for criticism on enclosures we find it 
necessary to state that any correspondent who is not a Subscriber to our 
Magazine, and desires criticism on MSS., either privately or in print must 
enclose twelve stamps with each contribution. In all cases where this rule is 
complied with, a prompt and candid opinion will be given, and a copy of the 
current number of the Magazine forwarded post free. ; 

This rule does not apply to established Authors, whose communications 
will at all times receive attention. 

Novellettes, prose poems, and all articles of real literary value, are 
acceptable, and if suitable will be included in the Magazine. 

All who wish the ‘“‘P. M.” sent monthly by post, because they cannot 
obtain it through a bookseller, can have single copies for seven stamps. 


Subscriptions for Contributors Yearly, 10s. 6d.; Half-yearly, 68. 
> 3s. 


Subscription for Non-Writers - <- 6s a 


Authors and Correspondents are requested to apply by letter only, 
= to the Editors of Tue Ports’ Macazing, 21, Paternoster Row, 
ondon. 


or Office Orders payable at Temple Bar Post Office to Mr. Leonard 
oyd. 


Vol. III., Now Ready, Price 4s. Cases for Binding, 1s. 6d, 


Avuxiviary Stsam Printing Works, 36, New Broap Street, Lonpon ,E.C, 























































